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THE PLANNING STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY FACILITIES ARE 
INTENDED TO DETERMINE THE TOTAL FLOOR SPACE REQUIRED TO 
ACCOMMODATE A GIVEN SET OF LIBRARY FUNCTIONS. WHILE THESE 
STANDARDS DO NOT NECESSARILY PROVIDE A BASIS FOR ACTUALLY 
DESIGNING THE LIBRARY INTERIOR! THEY BO CLOSELY APPROXIMATE 
THE ACTUAL NEED FOR A GIVEN ACTIVITY AND! THEREFORE! MAY 
ASSIST IN DETERMINING THE GENERAL INTERIOR CONFIGURATION OF A 
COLLEGE LIBRARY. THE SPACE REQUIREMENTS ARE DEVELOPED FROM 
THE FOLLOWING PROCEDURAL STEPS" (1) THE FUNCTIONS OF A 
LIBRARY OPERATION ARE IDENTIFIED AND RELATED TO THE 
DEFINITIONS OF LIBRARY SPACE CURRENTLY USED IN EXISTING 
INVENTORY CLASSIFICATIONS! (2) THE EXISTING LITERATURE 
RELATIVE TO THE PLANNING OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE LIBRARY 
FACILITIES IS REVIEWED FOR RELEVANCE TO THE PLANNING NEEDS OF 
CALIFORNIA’S JUNIOR COLLEGES! (3) EXISTING LIBRARY PLANNING 
STANDARDS FOR ALL SEGMENTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 
ARE EXAMINED TO IDENTIFY PROBLEMS IN CAPITAL PLANNING AND 
ESTABLISH A COMPARATIVE BASIS FOR THE ACTUAL SELECTION OF 
SPECIFIC STANDARDS! AND (4) USING CONSULTANTS IN THE AREAS OF 
LIBRARY OPERATION AND FACILITY UTILIZATION. THIS REPORT 
PROVIDES A DETAILED EXAMINATION OF EACH STANDARD DEVELOPED 
AND THE FUNCTION FOR WHICH IT IS INTENDED TO SERVE. THE TOTAL 
LIBRARY SYSTEM IS DIVIDED INTO SUB'SYSTEMS FOR WHICH 
STANDARDS ARE PRESENTED AND COMPARED WITH PRESENT PRACTICES. 
FROM THESE GENERAL STANDARDS! THE REPORT OFFERS A SUMMARY OF 
THOSE FACILITY STANDARDS WHICH ARE RELATIVE TO THE CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES. THE FINAL SECTION IS CONCERNED WITH 
THE APPLICATION OF THESE STANDARDS AND PRIMARILY! WITH A 
METHOD OF SPACE INVENTORY AND THE NUMBER OF YEARS BEYOND 
OCCUPANCY DATE FOR WHICH THE DEMAND LEVEL IS ESTABLISHED. 
PLANNING ALTERNATIVES ARE DISCUSSED AND ILLUSTRATED TO 
INDICATE POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS OF THE STANDARDS AND 
PROCEDURES. (BH) 
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Section I 



INTRODUCTION 



The following study of planning standards for library facilities 
in Junior Colleges represents an extension of Council examination 
of the overall question of facility utilization which began in Cot?r-“* 
cil Report 66-11, Space and Utilization Standards, Californi a P ub lie 
H igher Education . The latter report was exaraihed^by the Council at 
Tts September 1?66 meeting and standards for utilization of instruc- 
tional and office facilities in Junior Colleges were approved for 
recommendation to the State Board of Education. In January 1967, 
the Council approved staff study 67-3 x^hich recommended a nui-iber of 
modifications in the method of state support to the public Junior 
Colleges for capital construction. An essential part of the modi- 
fied method was based upon the establishment of pl'^nriing stand'irds 
for the utilization of capital facilities. Therefore, to permit 
comprehensive planning of capital outlay needs in Junior Colleges, 
utilization and space standards need now to be established for lib- 
rary and general supporting facilities. This report proposes such 
standards for the Junior College library. 

It should be established at the outset that the space and uti- 
lization planning standards noted in this report are intended pri- 
marily for the purpose of determining a total floor space that is 
required to accommodate a given set of library functions. The st'^n- 
dards are not necessarily intended to provide a basis for actually 
designing the library building interior. The standards do, however, 
closely approximate the actual need for a given activity, and, to 
that extent, they may be of assistance to those charged with the 
responsibility for determining the general interior configuration 
of a college library. 

The examination of space needs in Junior College libraries x- 7 .as 
accomplished by four basic steps.. First, the functions constituting 
the library operation were identified and related to the definitions 
of library space currently used by the Department of Education to^ 
Inventory such facilities. Second, the existing literature relative 
to the planning of university and college library facilities ^7as re- 
viewed for possible relevance to the library planning needs In Cal- 
ifornia’s public Junior Colleges, Third, existing library planning 
standards and utilization practices in all three segments of public 
higher education in California, along with similar practices in Jv n- 
ior Colleges in selected other states, vjere examined to (1) idenc*jfy 
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cibXG prob Icin iicqolS xn cxpxtxl plciTinxTig ^nd (2) 0istr*ol?.sb 
p’/cxtivc bxsxs for tlie actual sGlcctxon ox specific standards. 
71nal:.y, several committees composed of technical experts in the 
areas of library operation and facility utili-^^ation ’;*7ere consuleca 
at various stages of the study and offered valuable advice in the 
formulation of the standards proposed, Staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education I'IQTcq also consulted due to thexr direct involvment 
in the administration of f'^cility standards pertaining to the public 
Junior Colleges. Additional valuable advice T.jas offered by Jonn 
Dooley, coordinator of Library Services at San Mateo College ''nd 
chairman of the Library Subcommittee of the California Junior College 
Association. (A listing of the membership of the above committees 
and Department of Education staff is included in Appendix A./ It 
should be emphasi'^'.ed, however, that while -11 suggestions were c-ra- 
fuliy evaluated, the specific standards as proposed in this study 
are the sole responsibility of the Coordinating Council staff. 

Section II of this study consists of a detailed examination of 
each staxidard and the function which it is intended to serve. This 
is followed, in Section III, by a siiramary of the specific planning 
standards proposed for Junior College library facilities, The^ fin-1 
section (IV) explores two of the many planning ramirications wnicli 
might arise in the application of the proposed standards. 



TJ — 

^ This review of current practice, along with pl-nning stand-rds 
currently used by the segments and advocated in the 3.iter.-ture, 
is contained in Council study 66-11, Space and U tilisa t ion S tan- 
dards, California Public Higher Educ^Tcion, Section Tm 



SECTIOI-,' II 



RELATIONSHIP OF SPACE STANDARDS AND LIBRARY FUNCTIOI 






Lii^r^ary Functions 

The space standards are intended to accommodate those library 
operations which have been traditionally provided on the college 
campus: (1) storage of bound and unbound materials used by students# 

(2) provision of reading areas for students wishing to use library ’ 
ruccterials which are close at hand; (3) the cataloging and other neces- 
sary processing of materials and the reference and bibliographical 
services demanded by students and (4) miscellaneous displays. As in 
the past, these func“ions are accommodated in the following space 
categories (in their respective order): (1) stack and open stack, 

(2) stuay hall and carrel, (3) library service, and (4) museum, ^ 



In the modern co'. 



.lege 



library there are also other kinds of 



activities which must be of direct concern to those planning facil- 
ities, For instance, there is a growing tendency, especially in the 
Junior Colleges, xo house caiiipus audio-visual services in the central 
Horary facility. Such installations may be of the more traditional 
variety which provide for the storage and circulation of projectors, 
films, and othtsr 'equipment and materials or may include television, 
photography, graphics, and other activities as well. Due to the 
variation froin college to college in the use of such mediae there 
appears to be little value in attempting to establish a standard 
for the ’’usual" audio-visual facility. Iv’e V70uld only suggest that 
where such facilities are included in the library building they 
should be provided accommodations which are based upon the objectives 
of service concerned. These accommodations must be calculated over 
and above the allowances provide*:? by tne standards pertaining to the 
"traditional” functions. 



The programmed learning facility constitutes still another 
activity which commands increasingly larger portions of library area 
in newer facilities. These facilities are quite variable in size 
and function though usually designed around the concept of stations 
which are equipped for nearly instantaneous access to information 
that is centrally stored. Very often, in practice, these facilities 
are operatea as a part of the overall audio-visual service. The 
prcgrajTimed- learning arrangements are as yet of relatively undeter- 
mined potential in the instructional process but certain direct 
values to particular instructional departments may be readily iden- 
tified, such as in the case of a listening-station facility ftr a 
language laboratory use. When the using instructional departments 
may be readily identified, pi-orated portions of the learning facility 
should be charged to these departments as part of instructional capa- 
city allowances. As part of the aucio-visual facility., the listening 



•^■Definitions of the type of area inclu. 
categories appear in Council stuay 66-11. 
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should be provided as 
pace*' 

allowances in the library. One listening-station or equipped carrel, 



rooms, booths, or similarly equipped stations, 
acccmmcdations which are excluded from the "traditional 



for example, generally requires more floor 
library reading station. 



space 



than the normal 



Housing the Collection (stack a nd o p en stack) 

Standard: .10 assignable square feet (asf)^ per volume (of 

which approximately 75% would house bound items, with 25% for 
unbound items.) 



It is not particularly difficult to determine the^ floor space 
requirements for bound materials, given knowledge of tne types 
of shelving currently available. Much of the college library ^ 
collection, however, consists of unbound irems such as periodicals, 
maps, newspapers, microfilm and other documents. The difficulty 
of establishing a standard unit for such material and then deter- 
mining its floor space requirements is obvious. Most of the litera- 
ture relating to library planning’ has advocated between^. 067 and .10 
assignable square feet per bound volume. Little is said concerning 
the specific needs of unbound materials. 

Recent practice in California public Junior Colleges has 
ranged on the average between .08 asf (during 1963) and .12 asf 
per volume (during 1965) for reported stack and open stack areas, ^ 
although there was considerable variation from college to college. 
(Data examined in Council study 66-11, indicated the average storage 
practice for 78 non-California Junior Colleges in 1963-64 approxi- 
mated .09 asf per volume.) 



h'he assignable square feet include those areas which are "use- 
able" for the functions descidbed. Not included in this useable 
category would be such areas as the main lobby (excluding card cata- 
logue area), elevators, stairs, walled corridors, restrooms, and 
areas accommodating building maintenance services. 



^The standard deviations of the 1963 and 1965 samples examinee 
were quite large resulting in coefficients of variation both greater 
than 70%. This typifies the difficulty in evaluating data pertain- 
ing to the use of library facilities at any 



Doint in time. It is 



highly improbable that very many Junior Colleges V70uld aemonstrate 
(at any given point in time) what might be considered optimum 
utilization of the library facility. More typically, a college 
wilj. have recently occupied the facility and report "excess" space 
(representing reasonable lead time in facility construction) or ^che 
college will be operating in a "deficiency" ^situation awaiting the 
planning and/or construction of additJonal facility. In either 
case, the data mi:st be reviewed rather critically. 
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If one were to assume a facility configuration which is repre- 
sentative of the usual Junior College library j i. e. , one in which 
the majority of stack areas are of the open variety containing study 
stations eixner between or around the shelving: 

(1) 125 volumes per single-faced section 

(2) 9.0 asf per single-faced section 

(3) range spacing of approximately 5 feet 

(4) center aisle of at least 5 feet 

(5) aisles of 3 feet between carrels and ranges, 

then the average stack area, with carrels adjoining, would require 
0.072 asf per volume, ^ 

Short of attempting to compute the space requirements of repre- 
sentative units of unbound materials (a very difficult task at best), 
a sufficiently accurate approximation of need would appear to be one 
in which the above measure as determined for bound volumes (.072 asf) 
is expanded to conform to the best estimate of average actual prac- 
tice in the Junior Colleges (.10 asf per bound volume) and, thereby, 
include a provision for unbound materials. The result is that un- 
bound materials are allocated floor space at the rate of .028 asf 
per bound volume, or occupy approximately one-fourth of the total 
stack area. This would appear to be sufficient provision for the 
typical Junior College situation. 

Area for Reading Stations (study hall and carrel) 

Standard: 25 assignable square feet per station 

California public Junior Colleges have recently provided between 
25 and 27 assignable square feet, on the average, per reading station 
in the library. The State Colleges and University provide an average 
of 25 asf with very little variation. Such statistics involving the 
utilization of space for stations appear to be more credible than 
other of the data regarding library use since the amount of space 
accommodating a study station does not appear to be a function of the 
’’lead” or ’’lag” time inherent in facility provision. The average 
reading station area remains approximately unchanged in spite of 
possible over (or under) utilization of the library floor area. 2 



,^By way of comparison. University staff recently proposed a set 
of library space standards which provided stack area for 125 volumes 
per section, with 8.7 asf per section for a resulting .07 asf per 

volume. ^ ^ 

2This was confirmed in the statistical treatment of the aata. 

The coefficient of variation for the measure ”asf per study station” 
Was much smaller than that obtained for any of the other measures of 
space per input of library activity. 
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Measures 



of indivluuai station re^airer.ents as contained in tho 
iiuorature generally cite 30 assignable square feet as being suffic- 
ient to accommodate the equipped carrel or large lounge chair. For 
most individual study carrels (without the "programmed learning" 
type of equipment) and tables seating four or fewer persons, 25^usi 
of floor area appears sufficient. Finally, for large tables which 
seat ^ore than four persons, 22.5 asf per station is regarded as 
"adequate" seating.^ Given a college library which contains approxi- 
mately equivalent numbers of each of the above three station types. 
The average unit area of 25 asf per station appears to be a reason- 
able guide. 2 



.lumber of Reading Stations 

Standard: Number of stations: 15-20 percent of estimated full- 

time enrollment (students taking 12 or more units), scheduled accord- 
ing to the relative emphasis of college curriculum on "trade-techni- 
ca 1" ins t ructi on ; 

stations as % of % o"^ total student credit 

full-time enrollment^ hours devoted zo "trade- 

technical" courses^ 



15% 


11% and greater 


16 


9 and 10% 


17 


7 and 8% 


18 


5 and 6% 


19 


3 and 4% 


20 


less than 3% 



For example, a college which devoted more than 11 percent of 
total student credit hours offered to "trade-technical" instruc- 
tion would plan for a sufficient number of study stations to 
seat 15 percent of anticipated full-time enrollment. 



^See Keyes Metcalf, Planning Academic and Research Library 
Buildings <’'Iew York: McGraw-Hill cook do. , 13(55) . 

^Colleges whose instructional methods encourage more than the 
usual amount of individual study may wish to provide a greater number 
of individual study carrels than the station "mix" assumed above. The 
25 asf per station provision may be slightly deficient in such a situ- 
ation. However, it may be possible to "make up" this deficiency by 
over utilization of certain other areas. 



^The measure of full-time enrollment is chosen as being tne 
most relevant indication of reading station need. Full-time enroll- 
ment may also be converted to weekly student contact hours (wsc*.) 
for purposes of comparing library capacity witn instructional capacity 
(measured in wsch). 



^Courses such as building trades, engineering technology ^ tex 
t51e technology, dry cleaning, etc. are within "trade technical." 
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The range of average practice in California public Junior Col- 
leges during recent years has been to provide stations sufficient 
to seat between 11 and 3.5 percent of full— time enrollment at eny one 
time. The University and State Colleges have attempted to plan ^ 
seating accommodations for 25 percent of full-time-equivalent (fee, 
students but the average campus or college in both segments has 
operated with an actual station count representing 20 percent of 
full time equivalent student enrol3_ment . 

xiterature generally cites a standard of 2 5 percent as being 
acceptable but there is considerable variation in the level recom- 
mended depending upon the character of the institution involved. 
Several variables which generally describe this institutional char- 
acter” appear intuitively to be significant in determining the pro- 
portion of stations. Those variables examined in this study are: 

(1) Curriculum (relative emphasis by subject field area) 

(2) Method of instruction 

(3) Accommodations in buildings adjacent to 3.ibrary 

(4) Provisions for student residence on campus 

(5) Student mix (i.e., level of instruction offered) 

(6) Location of campus 

(7) Policy of library relative to non-student use 

(8) Size of campus (student enrollment) 



The general method used in examining these variables was to 
Correlate (1) study stations as a percent of enrollment on (2) that 
measure which seemed to best typify the particular variable under 
consideration. The results of this effort are shown in Table 1. 



While several, of the variables were statistically signi^-icant 
as indicators of variation in reading station provision, the only^ 

(am.ong those examined) is the nature^ of curri- 
the percentage of total student credit hours 
the “trade-technical” offerings. One would ex- 
college student instruction is devoted to the 



reasonable indicator 
culum as measured by 
which are devoted to 
pect that as more of 
trade-technica.1 area 



demand for study 



there would be less of 

station facilities in the library due to the very nature of such 
instruction. The examination of data for Fall 1963 indicated this 
to be true in actual practice. Conversely, library reading station 
needs would be expected to 5.ncrease as the relative amount of in- 
struction in social sciences and humanities increa.sec. The data. 



however, did not reveal any such trend. -i- Therefore , the “trade- 
technical” expression was chosen as the standard indicator for deter- 
nining the appropriate percentage within a 15 to 2C percent 



range 



^This may have been due 
^■'^hich were not held constant 
tical influence of existent 



to the presence of other variables 
or, once again, the disturbing statis- 
iead and lag times. 
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Table 1 



CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF READING STATION PROVISION ON 
VARIABLES DESCRIBING INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
(1963 unless otherwise indicated) 



Adjacent facilities 

(campus classroom stations per full-time 
enrollment j 1965) 

College size 

(full-time enrollment .j 19 65) 

(full-time enrollment) 

Curricului. 

(SCHl in ’’trade-technical" instruction as percent 
of total SCH) 

Adjacent facilities 

(campus classroom stations per full-time 
enrollment) 

Estimated population in college area^ 

Curriculum 

(SCH in "junior college classification" as 
percent of total SCH) 

(SCH in social sciences and humanities as percent 
of total SCH) 



.6 843 
-,4453 

-.4053 

-.2473 



-.19 5 



-.153 



.075 

-.017 



^SCH: total student credit hours taken. 

2 where only one college is located in a county, the _ county 
population was used. Where more than _ one college is located 
in a county 5 such as Los Angeles, estimates w^ere made on the 
basis of assessed valuation. 

3statistically significant at the 5% level. 



The accommodations available for student study in other-than- 
library buildings on a college campus may be very important during 
certain peak study periods of the term (such as before finals , etc. ) . 
It may even be argued that the seating accommodations in the library 
should be based in part upon what other potential seating is avail- 
able elsewhere on campus. However, an examination of library stat.ion 
provision relative to the number of potential study stations else- 
where on campus (as expressed by the number of classroom stations per 
full-time enrollment) was inconclusive for the Fall 1963 situation 
contradictory for the Fall 1965 situation. This result is indi- 
:ed in part, by the particular correlation coefficients shewn in 
Table 1. In the Fa3.1 of 19 65 , those colleges which had the largest 
library station provision relative to enrollment also had the largest 
number of classroom stations relative to enrollment. Therefore, 
while the concept of utilizing adjacent facilities seems cjiite reason- 
able, there is currently no empirical basis for constructing a Junior- 
College reading station standard to include this variable. 



and 






The facts that (1) with one or two exceptions, Californio, inibiic 
Junior Colleges are commuting institutions, and (2) they offer only 
lower division instruction, led to the use of a maximum library seat- 
-ing provision of 20 percent. As stated previously, both the Univer- 
sity* and State Colleges currently plan for seating 25 percent of 
their enrollment. This provision accommodates all levels of instruc- 
tion (including graduoite) and occurs in situations of significant 
student residence on campus, both fa.ctors considered to be indicative 
of high library use. Only in the most rare circumstance would a 
Junior College appear to have need for a library reading station pro- 
vision of similar magnitude. On the other hand, those colleges that 
would find it appropriate to plan for seating less than 15 percent of 
the full-time enrollment would appear to be equally as rare. 

College size was found to be a significant variable. Smaller 
colleges provided (both in 1963 and 1965) a greater percentage library 
seating provision than did the larger colleges. This result, however, 
is probably due to the fact that smaller colleges generally possess 
a greater ’’lead-time excess" in their facility than do the larger 
colleges where enrollments may have caught up with library facilities 
which were occupied during the initial years of operation and not 
subsequently augmented. Even if this practice exists there does not 
appear to be any particular rationale for providing differentials in 
percentage of library seating accommodations merely on the basis of 
campus size. 

No feasible way of examining individual college policies regard- 
ing non-student use was determined even though this may be a signi- 
ficant factor in some cases. The same was true of the method of in- 
struction variable. While library station use may increase^ as more 
emphasis is placed upon individual study, there was no feasible 
quantitative way of measuring this influence. 

Examination of the location variable was also fruitless. It is 
generally thought that rural college libraries receive relatively more 

tise than do collegb libraries in urban areas. The correlation of adja- 
cent population on college seating provision was not significant, 
however. In any event, this variable would be rather impractical 
in actual use since no accurate library data relating populacion to 
Junior College districts exists. 

A comparison of the proposed reading station standard with actual 
reading station provisions in the Junior Colleges during Fall 19 S3 
appears in Figure 1. 

.Student Measure 

The student measure of full-time enrollment (students taking 12 
or more units) appears to be the most reliable indicator of reading 
station needs on the average college campus. Clearly, measures of 



Mtonber of library reading stations as a percent of full-time 



Figure 1 



COMPARISON OF PROPOSED READING STA,TI0N 
STAI^ARD WITH ACTUAL BEADL^'G STATION 
PROVISIONS IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR OOLIEGBS 
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class attendance (the basis for Junior Colley financial assistance, 
nave little relationship to the library station use. The contact 
hour of enrollment (weekly student contact hour) seems to add little 
as a relevant measure since it would appear to understate the need^ 
of the college which offers relatively more instruction in the social 
sciences and humanities and would thus generate relative y 
contact hours per potential library user than would the institution 
which offered relatively more instruction in the areas which demand 
more class contact hours per potential library user. 

The ’’full-time equivalent” based upon 15 average credit units 
per term could be used as an indicator although many of the student 
credit hours reported may arise from part-time students who take on y 
one or two courses while working part or full-time and are not able 
spend time in the library that is even proportional to the number of 
credit hours undei^taken. The full-time student ‘taking 12 ‘ 

units would, in the final analysis, appear to be the most desirable 

indicator. 

A further question relates to the time of day of instruction. 
Space and utilization standards for instructional facilities a^^ 
scheduled on an 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. student ! 

good arguments for scheduling classrooms and laboratories on such a 

Lsis, the same rationale would not appear to 

zation. The full-time student may find it convenient to take an 
Of his courses during the evening if they are sc 

no Particular reason to believe that he will make less use of the 
library because of this attendance pattern than that person . 

attends class only during the day. Therefore, “ 

counting to an 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. basis for purposes of determining 
library seating may understate the true need on that c^pus wner 
many full-time students pursue courses during the evening. 

L ibrary Service (staff work areas, public service, — and processdj^ 
areas ) 

Standard; Basic complement of 400 asf plus 140 asf/fte staff 
member. 

The data currently available do not permit detailed statistical 

determinations of the space provisions for ^during 

Junior Colleges. The central tendency of college _ libraries , duri g 
the Fall 1965 , however, was approximately 160 assignable square 
per s?aff member. The ‘university and State College P^fvisions appear 
to be less and more, respectively; although this result may be due in 
part to diffsrsnt msthods of spaca inventory. 

The literature on library facility planning is equally as vague. 
Most documents cite the need for 125 asf per starf memoer plus some 
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undvifined provision for certain public service and other basic area.^. 
Tne scune lack of specificity seems to be inherent with most planning 
standards currently in use. 

Most Junior College libraries will tend to be relatively small; 
that is 5 average generally around 10 staff members. This is due 
primarily to the existing limits to Junior College campus size which 
are utilized in the planning of such institutions. Since they are 
relatively small operations (as compared to the Berkeley or Los 
Angeles campuses of the University, for example) they are unable *co 
obtain the economies-of-scale in "library service" space utilization 
which the larger library may take for granted. It is therefore im- 
portant (in the Junior College situation) to determine tlie extent of 
those areas which appear to be fixed (are basic and generally unre- 
lated to student growth) as opposed to those areas which must grow 
as the clientele and staff increase. 



In order to open its doors, the college library^ must have at 
least a basic collection. This basic stock in pr-actice has seldom 
been below 10,000 volumes „ A basic figure of 15,000 volumes was 
recently recommended by the Junior College Round Table of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. A basic catalogue housing the necessary 
reference cards for such a collection plus adjacent public work areas 
could be accommodated well within 200 assignable square feet,-^ 

There would appear to be need also for fixed (basic) areas with- 
in the technical processing operation to accommodate general storage 
and equipment. Based upon review of existing practices, a reasonable 
approximation of these fixed or basic areas plus that for the above 
basic catalogue would be 400 assignable square feet. 



The most obvious variable area is that required for the desk 
and immediate working areas of the staff. Provision of appror.imately 
125 assignable square feet for professional staff along with 100 asf 
and 80 asf, respectively, for clerical and student assistance would 
result in an overall standard of 100 asf per full-time equivalent 
staff member. This figure is consistent wixh most planning ^ standards 
currently in use for such office-like facilities. In addition to 
these immediate working areas, there should be provided, in the 
technical processing section, floor area sufficient to accommodato 
those materials (usually books) that are being processed. This area 
is also a function of the number of staff and may be calculated on^ 
an average footage per staff basis. In the public services opex^ation 
growth in the number of library users results in additions^ to the^ 
card catalogue and increases in the total floor area that is required 
adjacent to I'^eference and circulation staff work areas. Both addi- 
tional areas appear to be a function of the number of both staff and 
users estimaired for the library. Assuming that the staff expands in 
relatively comparable proportion to the increase In users, these 
areas also could be related to an assignable square feet per staff 
measure . 



^See Metcalf, oo_„ cit. ^ pp. 250-'^55. 



Detemination of the footage per staff that might be required 
in addition to the minimum 100 asf per staff working station, is 
aided in part by an ex-mmination existing pi-actices. Given, the basic 
complement of 400 asf per libirary, an additional 40 asf per staff 
member (for a total of l40 asf per stafl) results in a standard which 
closely approximates the current average practice in the public 
Junior Colleges. A college library with 10 staff, for example , would 
require a total of 1800 assignable square feet for library service 
areas or an average 180 asf per full-time equivalent staff. Given 
the diseconomies-of-scale inherent in the "smallness" of the Junior 
College library oj^eration, a standard of this scale appears appro- 
priate. In a much larger library, say of 50 or 100 staff, and 
serving a much larger clientele, such a standard might ovex’State 
actual need. 



and 



in summary, 
"vai-'iable" -Drovisions 



the library service areas are split between "fixed" 



in the following fashion: 



Activity 
staff work areas 

1. (desk and ir/nodiato working aroa) 

r-ublTc aVrvico””' 

Baoic catalogue 

3, Additions to cataloquo 

4, Public spaco adjacent to work 

areas 

rrocossing 
% Equlpnont 

6. Storago 

7. Storage of xatcrUils in proceso 

Totals 



basic coir.pi enr.cn t 



1 basic ccsip 1 ement \ 
j basic coTplcmont 



Provision 

loo asf/fto staff 

..j. . .. ..... - 

j function cf (staff, users) 

• function of (staff, uctrs) 



function of staff 



400 asT 



140 asf per fte atai 



Figure 2 pr'ovides a graphic comparison of the space per staff 
member allowed by the proposed standard and the actual library serv-c 
space per staff reported by individual colleges for the Fall 1965. 

Museum 

The a:nount of this type of area (art gallery exhibition , etc.) 
included in the Junior College library during the rail 19 66 was^ 
oraotioal?.y non-existent accoraing to space inventories 
Department of Education, As a result it has not been considered a., 
a r.eoessarv part of any proposed space and utilization standart. 
however , if such facilities should be determined as desirab.,3 in 
isolated instances, space .'or such functions may be lound by over- 
utilizing space in the other catagcrics. 



Fin.’.re 2 



cd 

4 ^ 

rj} 




er|c 



Totail Staff 



The standards as derived are based upon the ^ anticipated stui-it 
enrollment, library staff, and the bound collection to be housed. 

To orovide a comparison with the actual practice reported during the 
Fall 1965, the standards were applied to the above inputs, as 
ported for-that date, and a total "standard'' assignable square 
age calculated for each of the 70 Cajifornia uunioo Collegebv Tn^s 
standard asf allowance V7as -chen compared to the actual reported asr 
in the following fashion: 



( 



act u al asf ^ 100 = library capacity as a percent of need 
standard asf" 



The results appear in Figure 3. It may be noted that aooordii.g 
to the Dronosed standards, 40 colleges fell short of having suffi- 
cient space to provide for the level of activity repor--ed. ^wenty- 
one colleges reported facility sufficient to accommodate 100 percent 
or more of their operations. The median (average) oolloge X'eported 
pex’ceiit of needed capaciry. 
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» Each vertical line represents the location of a junior college on the scale 



SECTIOll m 



SUMMARY OF PROPOSED LIBRARY PHYSICAL PLANT STANDARDS 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 



1. HOUSING THE COLLECTION (STACK) 

.10 assignable square feet (asf)^ pervolume (of which approxi- 
mately 75% would house bound items, with 25A for unbound 
items; r 

2. AR EA FOR REA DTNfl STATIONS (STUDY HALL AN D^CAipELl 

a. 25 assignable square feet per station, 

b. Number of stations; 15-20 percent of estimated full-time 
enrollment (students taking 12 or more units) , scheduled 
according to the relative emphasis of college curricuxum 
on "trade-technical'' instruction: 

stations as % of « total student creoit 

full-time enrollment^ hours devoted to trace- 

technical" courses'^ 



15% 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



11% and greater 
9 and 10% 

7 and 8% 

5 and 6% 

3 and 4% 
less than 3% 



For example, a college which devoted more t nan 11 percent ^ 
of total student credit hours offered to "trade-technical 
instruction woulci plan for a sufficient number of study 
stations to seat 15 percent of anticipated full-time 
enrollment . 



^The assignable square feet include those areas xyhich are 
"useable" for the functions described. Not included in this useable 
category would be such areas as the main lobby (c^xcluding card 
catalogue area), elevators, stairs, walled corridors, restrooms, and 
areas accommodating building maintenance services. 



^The measure of full-time enrollment is chosen as being the 
most relevant indication of reading stat:5-on need. Full-time 
enrollment may also be converted to x^eekly student contact hours 
(wsch) for purposes of comparing library capacity with instructional 

capacity (measured in xv^scli) . 



^Courses such as building trades, engineering teclmolcgj^ ^ ^ 

textile technology, dry cleaning, etc , , are v^i thin trade -tecnnicri 
a complete list appears in Appendix B. Appendix C lists t.xe /.’osuits 
of applying this standard to reports of stuoent credit hours oj-uerof. 
by individual Junior College:' during the fall i963. 
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3 o L.y.BHARY su:<v;:cE^ 

MoMssikg Ia^i^eas T 

Basic complement of 400 asf, plus 140 asf/fte staff’’ based 
upon: 

Function Provision 



Staff work areas 

(desk and iTT.ir.ediate working area) 100 asf/fte staff 



Public service 
Basic catalogue 
Additions to catalogue 
Public space adjacent to work 

areas 



basic con’plement 

function of (staff, users) 
function of (staff, users) 



Processing 

Equipment basic complement 

Storage basic complement 

Stora^Te of materials in process function of staff 



For example, a college library with 10 staff^ would require 
a total of 1,800 assignable square feet for lib-aiy 
service*’ or an average of 180 asf per full-time equivalent 
staff member. 



4, 



SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS 

Audio-visual (general and television) 



No specific standards appear possible for such areas. 
Each installation should be considered on the basis of 
the program inputs involved and may be added to tne 
library in addition to the above facilities. 



Note: 



Space for programmed learning facilities^ such as 
language laboratories, etc., should be allocated 
(as much as is possible) to the Instructional 
departments for which activities are conducted 
and not considered as part of librep’^ 
even though physically located in the library. 



■ ji LJ li t i HT i -<r in — - 

^FTE staff: full-time equivjlent 

clerical, and student assistance. 



staff, 



including professional, 






SECTION IV 

APPLICATION OF STANDARDS 



Two additional factors, which relate to the actual 
administration of the proposed standards must be mencione 
These are (1) the method of space inventory and (2) lead 
time*' considerations. 



For a Junior College planning the second or third 
increment to library capacity on its campus, the propose 
standards must be applied to existing floor areas which have 
been accurately inventoried if the standards are to assis 
in the equitable allocation of space. Space categories are 
clearly defined by the State Department of Education and would 
anpear, on the surface, to be fairly unambiguous. 
variations in the reported use of certain areas by individual 
colleges, however , suggest that not ail districts xnyentory 
their library facility in the same manner. The distinction 
between what is assignable versus non-assignable floor ^rea in 
the library is less clear than in the instructions, facili-yo 
This is particularly true in the newer library facilities. 

Design trends are toward more open areas adjacent to entrances. 
What might have been a walled corridor in an older faci i y 
is represented by some portion of an open area in a ^ . 

library. To the extent that such dist inctions_ are not establish 
on a comparable basis by the several Junior Colleges, the 
proposed standards will not measure need accurately xrom ei... 
a or absolutB standpoint# 

In recent planning of library facilities in California 
public higher education, the total assignable square f°°ta8e 
of a building has generally constituted some 

gross floor area. The gross floor area is defined as t ‘ 

of the areas at each floor level included within the principal 
outside faces of exterior walls, neglecting architectural ^et- 
backs and pro j ections" .1 This gross floor area , 

encompasses both the assignable square II;. and 

square feet categories cited in the standards i S 

III. 



Isee Instructions for Forms P-l and P-2, Galifor uj,, ^ 
Public Higher Education Cost and S t,a^t i s t i ca l 9 y 
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The second relevant area of concern in the application 
oi the proposed library space standards is the concept Oi. 
appropriate "lead time"e "Lead time" is meant to be the 
number of years beyond the occupancy date for which the demana 
level (i.e., expected volumes, student-, staff) is established 
and the library sized for optimum use (according to the standards) 
:iost instructional facilities, i^e., classroom and laboratory 
in buildings are planned to accommodate the level of instructional 
activity anticipated two years (and sometimes longer) after 
the building is initially occupied. In this manner colleges 
are able to construct structures of reasonable size rather than 
having, each year, to open se\reral small facilities to 
accommodate the enrollment growth over the prior year. The 
library activity is less mobile than are those classroom and 
office activities in the instructional departments. That is, it 
is more difficult to relocate library functions (with the possible 
exception of reading stations) in other facilities on campus 
than it would be to relocate the classroom and office functions 
of, say, the Department of sociology when it was found that 
the building housing this department was filled beyond its 
capacity. Therefore, the library building should have^^ incorpo- 
rated in its planned size a slightly longer "lead time" than 
would be required for instructional departments accommodated in 
classroom and office buildings. A "lead time" of not less than 
three years beyond the date of occupancy appears to be a reason- 
abTe" minim urn for the typical Junior College. Shorter lead times, 
especially at a rapidly growing college, bring about the necessi- 
ty for adding too many small increments to the basic library 
facility with probable unnecessary capital costs as well as 
disruptions to the functioning of library activities when such 
increments are being constructed. 



An additional aspect of the "lead tim.e" planning concept 
relates to average capacity which is provided a runction over 
the long run. If in the planning of physical plant capac ity for 
the library an increment is scheduled (vrith appropriate 
time.) for occupancy each time the facility is filled to its 

there will be, over the long run, an average-facility 



which exceeds need by the yearly over-capacity con- 
the lead time. This situation is portrayed graphically 



capacity, 
provi s ion 
tained in 

in FigurB ,, 

the first year (t-.) with 1,000 enrollment and adding 250 stud 
annually until a total student enrollment of 3,750 is reached 
by the i2th year (ti 9 ) of operation (or 7., 500 in the 24th year) . 



The model consists o 



Junior College opening in 

students 



When planning is geared to a three year "lead time" and librap- 
plant capacity is never allowed to fall below need, the result 
an annual average capacity over the 12 years is 1 % o. 

need. Two relatively small increments to the initial plant are 
required by the 12th year and three more additions would be 
required to accommodate the' ll'hrary function 'l^y the time the 
campus reached its ultimate enrollment of 7,500. 
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Fipnre 4 

plai'H'Iing' kJsmikTivs, i 
(lead tine only) 
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Figure 5 
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Fii^ures 5, 6 and 7 represent alternative planning procedures 

. college enrollment model. 1 In 

ix (Figure 5), the library capacity is allowed to fall sligh > 
below 100% of need prior to the construction 

increment. Here one addition will be required " 

12 years with two more needed to take the campus to i ^ 
enrollment library requirement. The unit costs of faciii y 
construction may be less than in the Alternative I procedure due 
to the larger sized units. Further, the average capacity pro- 
vision (111% for 12 years) is more closely approximated to 
run requirements. The major question in this P’^^Sramming relat s 
to the abilitv of the library to function properly when capaci y 
represents 78% of needed area (as in year t^). In such ^ 
adjacent buildings may be utilized more extensively o ac 
reading station requirements. Technical processing stao.f 
als^bl accLmodatL in aajacent facilities temporarily with some 
probable increase in operating costs). The collection, t 
sufficiently accessible to users, however, must continue o 
housed in the library. The standard provision of 125 volumes 
per section allows some room for expansion in the number o 
volumes held without increasing total stack area !* 

It is doubtful, however, that any provision much be.ow 80% 
need (or approximately 150 volumes par section) would be 
operationally feasible unless additional stack space were acquired 
by displacing some other library function into another facility . 
Such additional disclocations would certelnly be undesxrabl . 

The Planning Alternative til- (in Figure 6) examines the 
possibility of sizing the library for a six year load time 
with unused areas being scheduled for interim cccjpan..s " 

later be phased out when the total space was required oy library 
activities. Normally such interim occupants would be provided 
office and/or classroom areas. (The feasibility of bui^din,, in 
laboratories, with the required plumbing and extensive sta..ionarj 
equipment, and later remodaling them into open Horary areas 
is extremely doubtful.) The resulting long-run plant utilization 
(112%) is similar to that in the previous alternative CII) ; 
however, the extent and danger of "under-capacity" 

less significant. Only two additions are required for total c p . 
growth, one being required during the first 12 years, 
the 5th and 14th years remodelings would be 

areas formerly occupied by interim functions into library areas. 
The added units are larger than in either Alternatives - * 

and would most likely exhibit smaller unit construction =°sts. 

The added construction costs of remodeling, however, must also 
be calculated along with the value of the disruption to nor; .. 
library functioning caused by such work. 



Only 



^An infinite variety 
four Ox the most ob’>‘ 



of planning procedures are possible* 
icus ;.l ternat ives appear hero. 



Fipnrc: 6 

PLMJNBIG’ ALTEIuJATI^^i III 
(interi.m occ'ap'T.no^ } 
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Fi.fjurc 7 represents the alternative (IV). of constructing 
an extremely large initial plant which would accommodate 
approximately one-half the total campus growth. While only 
one additional unit (of similar site) x^ould be required (in 
the 13th year of operation), the arrangement is rather inefficient 
as indicated by the average annual utilization of 177 /in 
The large sizes of the building units would probably result in 
some economies in unit costs of construction, Tne unused 
capacity could not be recovered, however, and would represent 
a sub— optimal allocation of capital funds if? as a result, 
other activities on campus, instructional or otherwise, were 
forced to operate in ph 3 /sical plant areas tnat were short of 
needed capacity. 

In summary. Alternatives I and IV result in less efficient 
plant utilization and, in the case of I, relatively frequent 
disruption of library operations with lessened service levels anc 
(probably) increased operating costs. Alternatives ligand III 
appear to be more appropriate bases for the planning o^ campus 
library facilities, both in terns of more efficient utilization 
of the library structure(s) and more reasonable incremental 
increases in library capacity. Of these two alternatives, the 
"interim occupancy" method. Alternative III, may provide the 
best solution* through the vehicle of greater plant flexibility 
as well as less frequent construction requirements. In the^ 
final analysis, however, numerous considerations must be taken 
into account to determine the "best" solution for any gj.ven 
campus. Excessive costs of remodeling or lack of need to ouoc 
interim occupants might well rule out the possibiliuy or 
planning according to Alternative III. Whatever the soiut,.on 
chosen, it should again be emphasized that "lead times of 
less than three years would seem unappropriate j.n the plann. ng 
of Junior College libraries. 
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Membership of Committees and 
Department of Education Staff 
Consulted During Study 



1. Higher Education Library Resources Committee 

Samuel J. Leask, California Citizens for Better Libraries 

Mrs. Carma Leigh, California State Library 

John B. Dooley, College of San Mateo 

Marvin Howell. State Department of Education 

Stanley McEldcrry, San Fernando Valley State College 

Dr. Rober-c A. Kennelly, California State Colleges 

Dr. Robert A. Vosper, University of California 

Dr. Angus Taylor, University of California 

Tyrus G. Harmsen, Occidental College 

Dr. E. Howard Brooks, Stanford University 

Frank J. Dempsey, Berkeley Public Library 

Harold L. hamill, Los Angeles City Library 

2v Facilities Standards Committee 

Gerald Cresci, State Department of Education 
Arthur Hall, California State Colleges 
Harry Harmon, California State Colleges 
Robert Harris , Department of Finance 
John Keller, University of California 
Robert Walen, University of California 
N. E, Keller, Legislative Analyst’s Office 

3. Junior College Round Table of the California Library Association 

Miss Harriett Genung, Mt. San Antonio 
Thelma Taylor, Harbor College^ 

Harry Bach, Riverside C5.ty College 
Mrs. Joleen Bock, Rio Hondo Junior College 
William Grainger, Pasadena City College 
Everett Moore, College of the Desert 
Elton Shell, San Bernardino Valley 
Hal Stone, L,A. City College 
William Whitney, Fullerton Jr. College 
Helen Rodgers, El Cam: no College^ 

Margaret Lanphier, Mt. San Antonio 

4, State Department of Education Staff 



ERIC 



Archie McPherran 
Milton J. Beck 
Edviavd Rodgers 
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TRADE AWD TECHNICAL CLASSIFICATION 



(Based Upon Standard Classification of 
fields an d Services used in 
the ' California Public Higher Education 
Cost and Statistical Analysis jCCHE , 1965.) 



Code 


Subiect Field 


6800 


Trade and Technical (general) 


6801 


Aeronautics Technology 


6802 


Air Conditioning 


6803 


Building Trades 


6804 


Ceraiuic Technology 


6805 


Chemical Technology 


6806 


Culinary 


6807 


Drafting Technology 


6808 


Electrical Technology 


6809 


Electro-Mech anical 


6810 


Electronics Technology 


6811 


Engineering General 


6812 


Engineering Technology 


6813 


Industrial Management and Supervision 


6814 


Industrial Technology 


6815 


Mechanical 


6316 


Metallurgical Technology 


6 817 


Metal Trades 


6818 


Textile Technology 
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APPENDIX C 




APPENDIX C 



Reading Station Allowances Based Upon 
Fall 1963 Student Credit Hour Reports 



Trade-Technical student credit hours (SCH) less than 3% of 
total sch: 20% 



Chabct 
Grossjnont 
Merced 
Palos Verde 
Siskiyous 

Trade-Technical sch 3% and 4% of total schi 19% 



Foothill 

Gavilan 

Imperial 

Marin 

Oceanside 

Trade-Technical sch 5% and 

American River 
Antelope Valley 
Bakersfield 
Bars tow 
Cabrillo 
Cerritos 
Char fey 

East Los Angeles 
Los Angeles City 
Los Angeles Metro 
Los Angeles Valley 
Modesto 

Trade-Technical sch 7% and 

Coalinga 
Diablo Valley 
El Camino 
Fullerton 
Hancock 

Trade-Technical sch 9% and 

Compton 

Desert 

Glendale 

Lassen 

Mt.San Antonio 
San Bernardino 



San Francisco 
Santa Ana 
Santa Rosa 
Sierra 
Yuba 

6% of total sch: 18% 

Mt. San Jacinto 

Napa 

Palomar 

Porterville 

Rio Hondo 

Riverside 

SacreJiiento 

Santa Barbara 

Sequoias 

Shasta 

Victor Valley 



8% of total sch: 17% 

Los Angeles Harbor 
Los Angeles Pierce 
Monterey 
Pasadena 



10% of total sen: 16% 

Sr.n Joaquin 
San Mateo 

Monica 

Sounhwes-’-arn 

Taft 

Ventura 



G- 



6. Trade-Technical sch equal to, or more than 11% of total 
sch: 15% 



Citrus 

Contra Costa 

Fresno 

Hartnell 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles Trade 



Oakland 
Grange 
Reedley 
San Diego 
San Jose 
Vallejo 



